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MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE'S NEW BOOK. 

BY M. W. HAZELTINE. 



There are several reasons why the essays published under the 
collective title of " The Empire of Business " are likely to be read 
attentively. In the first place, the subjects discussed are inter- 
esting in themselves, and they are treated in a bright and sug- 
gestive way. In the second place, the author's personality is so 
honorably conspicuous on both sides of the Atlantic that his 
opinions upon any theme are listened to with respect, which, of 
course, is much augmented when they are manifestly based on 
his own experience. When Mr. Carnegie, for instance, tells young 
men how to grow rich, his title to speak as an expert is uni- 
versally recognized. He is known to have acquired a fortune 
which, with one exception, is the largest ever accumulated by a 
human being in the course of a lifetime. Such epithets as 
" royal " and " imperial " are but inadequate definers of an opu- 
lence to which the history of mankind presents but a single 
parallel. It is instinctively felt by the community at large that 
the author of such an achievement may be trusted to indicate 
the traits of character and the rules of conduct which conduce to 
the attainment of wealth. No less reasonable is the current as- 
sumption that a man who has weathered industrial crises and 
solved the problems of high finance must have a more thorough 
comprehension of the laws of political economy than is possessed 
by college professors, whose speculations are unrestrained by per- 
sonal or corporate responsibility. Believing, then, that the curi- 
osity excited by Mr. Carnegie's book is entirely legitimate, we pur- 
pose to outline some of the conclusions which an exceptionally 
active and preeminently fruitful life has led him to form, not only 
concerning matters of perennial importance, but also touching 
certain questions which come home to us at the present time with 
peculiar force. 
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I. 

What is meant by " The Empire of Business " ? As Mr. Car- 
negie uses it, the term " business men " excludes, not only mem- 
bers of the professions, but also those engaged in mercantile or 
manufacturing pursuits or in banking, whose services are reward- 
ed by salaries instead of by a share of the gain resulting from the 
enterprises in which they are embarked. Is a railway president 
receiving a salary, or the president of a bank, or a salaried officer 
of any kind, in business ? Our author replies that, strictly speak- 
ing, he is not; for, " to be in business, a man must be at least part- 
owner of the enterprise to which he gives his attention, and 
chiefly dependent for his revenues, not upon a salary, but upon 
its profits." Obviously, this definition of business rules out the 
whole of the salaried class. 

" None of these men is now in business, but many of them have been, 
and most successful therein. The business man, pure and simple, plunges 
into and tosses upon the waves of human affairs without a life-preserver 
in the shape of salary; he risks all." 

Inasmuch, however, as the qualities essential to success in the 
professions are in the main the same which insure success in 
business, much of what Mr. Carnegie says regarding the traits 
and habits conducive to the attainment of the latter object will 
be found applicable in a wider field. 

What especially strikes us in the practical suggestions which 
are the fruits of the author's experience, is the fact that they are 
seldom commonplace, and often run counter to current maxims. 
For example, Mr. Carnegie is no temperance lecturer in disguise, 
although his observation has taught him that men are more 
likely to fail in their careers from acquiring the habit of drink- 
ing spirits than from any and all the other temptations likely to 
assail them. What he says to young men on this point is : 

" You must not drink liquor to excess. Better if you do not touch it 
at all — much better; but, if this be too hard a rule for you, then take 
your stand firmly here: resolve never to touch it except at meals." 

In our author's opinion, next to drinking, the greatest danger 
to which a young man is exposed in the American community is 
speculation. His objections to speculation on the Stock Exchange 
are three, and every one of them is sound. In the first place, you 
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cannot win. Mr. Carnegie advises the young man who is disposed 
to risk his small savings in speculation to go to 

" a regular and well-conducted gambling house, where they cheat fair. 
You can get fair play and about an equal chance upon the red and black 
in such a place; upon the Exchange you have neither." 

In the second place, the habit of speculation disqualifies the 
mind for sober, unremitting work in business channels. 

" The man who grasps a morning paper to see first how his speculative 
ventures upon the Exchanges are likely to result unfits himself for the 
calm consideration and proper solution of the business problems with 
which he has to deal later in the day, and saps the sources of the per- 
sistent and concentrated energy upon which depend the permanent suc- 
cess, and often the very safety, of his main business." 

In the third place, nothing is more indispensable to young 
business men than untarnished credit. 

" Nothing kills credit sooner in any bank board than the knowledge 
that either firms or men are engaged in speculation. It matters not a 
whit whether gains or losses be the temporary result of speculative opera- 
tions. The moment a man is known to speculate, his credit is impaired, 
and soon thereafter it is gone." 

With reference to a fourth source of danger — the habit of en- 
dorsing — otir author does not lay down the rule " never endorse," 
but undertakes to draw the line at which regard for the safety or 
success of friends should cease, and regard for one's own honor 
should begin. After some discussion, the line is drawn as follows : 

" Before you endorse at all, consider endorsements as gifts, and ask 
yourself whether you wish to make a gift to your friend, and whether the 
money is really yours to give, and not a trust for your creditors ?" 

After all dangers are avoided, however, it does not follow that 
a young man will obtain a larger measure of success than is im- 
plied in the permanent reception of a salary. How is one to rise 
beyond a salaried position ? Mr. Carnegie tells us that the secret 
of rising lies in the habit of continually putting to oneself the 
question, not " What must I do for my employer ?" but, " What 
can I do?" The faithful and conscientious discharge of the 
duties assigned one is, of course, exemplary; but the verdict in 
such cases generally is that your present duties are so well per- 
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formed that you had better continue performing them. " We 
make clerks, book-keepers, treasurers, bank-tellers, of this class, 
and there they remain to the end of the chapter." The man who 
is destined to rise must attract attention by doing something 
beyond the range of his special department, and outside the scope 
of his duties. Mr. Carnegie rejects as misleading the axiom 
" Obey orders if you break owners." On the contrary, he says 
that one should always break orders to save owners. 

"You will never be a partner unless you know the business of your 
department far better than the owners possibly can." 

As to the habit of saving, Mr. Carnegie explains why so much 
stress is laid upon it. It is not that the amount saved by a young 
man is of much importance considered as an investment, even at 
compound interest. It is because capitalists are disposed to trust 
the saving young man, whose income always exceeds his expendi- 
tures. 

" For every hundred dollars you can produce as the result of hard-won 
savings, Midas in search of a partner will lend or credit a thousand; for 
every thousand, fifty thousand. It is not capital that your seniors re- 
quire; it is the man who has proved that he has the business habits 
which create capital." 

Still another current maxim is rejected by our author. We 
refer to the injunction " Don't put all your eggs in one basket." 
Mr. Carnegie says, on the contrary, that we should " put all our 
eggs in one basket, and then watch that basket." His observation 
has taught him that men who do this do not often fail. 

" It is easy to watch and carry one basket. It is the trying to carry 
too many baskets that breaks most eggs in this country. He who carries 
three baskets must put one on his head, and this one is apt to tumble off 
and trip him up. One fault of the American business man is lack of 
concentration." 

It is one of our author's most firmly-rooted convictions that in 
the race for wealth those start with great advantages who are 
born poor, and who have not spent some of the most important 
years of their lives in acquiring a college education. A basket- 
ful of inherited bonds, he says, is the heaviest load a young man 
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has to carry. He generally staggers under it. It is not from the 
sons of rich men that rivalry need be feared. 

" Look out for the boy who has to plunge into work direct from the 
common school, and who begins by sweeping out the office. He is the 
probable dark horse that you had better watch." 

After noting the absence of college graduates in a long list of 
bank presidents, Mr. Carnegie says that he has inquired and 
searched in all quarters, but can find small trace of him among the 
leaders in affairs. How is the fact accounted for ? 

" The prize-takers have too many years the start of the graduate ; they 
have entered for the race invariably in their teens — in the most valuable 
of all the years for learning — from fourteen to twenty; while the college 
student has been learning a little about the barbarous and petty squab- 
bles of a far-distant past, or trying to master languages which are dead, 
such knowledge as seems adapted for life upon another planet than 
this, as far as business affairs are concerned, the future captain of in- 
dustry is hotly engaged in the school of experience, obtaining the very 
knowledge required for his future triumphs." 

These convictions have not prevented the man who expresses 
them from creating a fund of ten million dollars, the income of 
which is to be used for assisting young Scotchmen to attend the 
universities of their native land. There is less inconsistency in 
this act of imperial munificence than may at the first glance ap- 
pear. It is evident to the reader of this book that the author 
would advise the young men who avail themselves of his aid to 
spend three or four years at Edinburgh or Glasgow, at Aberdeen 
or St. Andrews, to apply themselves to the study, not of the 
Greek and Latin classics, but of electrical or civil engineering, 
or of chemistry, or, in other words, to the scientific or polytechnic 
side of a university curriculum. Mr. Carnegie foresees that: 

" The trained mechanic of the past who has hitherto carried off most 
of the honors in our industrial establishments is now to meet a rival in 
the scientifically educated youth who will push him hard — very hard, in- 
deed." 

He names three of the largest steel-manufacturing concerns in 
the world, which at the time when he wrote were under the man- 
agement of three young educated men, students of scientific or 
polytechnic institutions, who left theory at school, however, for 
practice in the works while they were yet in their teens, 
vol. OLXxv. — no. 548. 5 
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II. 

Inasmuch as a large part of Mr. Carnegie's colossal wealth is 
supposed to have been derived from an application of the prin- 
ciple of combination on a scale hitherto unprecedented, one natu- 
rally turns with curiosity to an essay in which he discusses the 
functions and the limitations of " trusts." If he were called as 
a witness on behalf of such instrumentalities for the concentra- 
tion of capital and enterprise, his testimony might be exposed to 
the objection that it is not unbiassed, inasmuch as he is credited 
with holding the first-mortgage bonds of the United States Steel 
Corporation to the extent of some three hundred million dollars. 
As a matter of fact, his evidence is competent, because it does not 
matter to him whether the United States Steel Corporation is 
permanently successful or collapses. In any event, the assets of 
the company would suffice to pay its first-mortgage bonds. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Carnegie's testimony, if closely scrutinized, 
seems favorable to a belief in the permanent success of the corpo- 
ration mentioned, so long as it is managed on the cautious and 
conservative principles to which it has thus far adhered. 

The danger is, according to our author, that a trust will be 
tempted to extort from consumers a larger return upon its capital 
than is yielded by the majority of other investments. If it suc- 
cumb to the temptation, it will be unable to escape the penalty. 
Mr. Carnegie's assertion is that, " given freedom of competition, 
all combinations or trusts that attempt to exact from the con- 
sumer more than a legitimate return upon capital and services" 
are doomed to eventual failure. By " legitimate " is meant a re- 
turn that does not materially exceed that derivable from capital 
invested in other lines of business. If, for example, at any par- 
ticular period the demand for the products of a given industry 
greatly exceeds the supply, the manufacturers may yield to the 
temptation so to increase the prices of their output as to gain 
from it a profit out of all proportion to that obtainable by the 
producers of other commodities. The more successful a trust 
may be temporarily in thus profiting by the temporary excess of 
demand over supply, the more certain is competition to spring up. 
From this point of view, every victory portends eventual defeat. 
Mr. Carnegie reminds us that on one occasion 

"the sugar refiners tried to get more from capital in their special field 
than capital yields in general. They endeavored to raise a part of the 
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ocean of capital above the level of the surrounding waters, but the result 
was that over their bulwarks the flood burst, and capital like water 
again found its level." 

It is true that : 

" to regain this level, a longer or a shorter period may be required, dur- 
ing which the commodity affected may be sold to the consumer in limited 
quantities at a higher rate than before existed. But for this the con- 
sumer is amply recompensed in the years that follow, during which the 
struggle between competitive factories becomes severer than it ever was 
before, and lasts till the great law of the survival of the fittest vindicates 
itself." 

Of course, all corporations depend for their assurance of pros- 
perity upon the foresight and sagacity of the men that manage 
them, and one of the proofs of sagacity is the refusal to run 
counter to economical laws. 

Does not the case of the Standard Oil Company demonstrate 
that competition may be permanently avoided, and a monopoly of 
a given commodity acquired, so far, at least, as a large part of 
the earth's surface is concerned? Mr. Carnegie replies that the 
Standard Oil Company would long ago have gone to pieces had it 
not been managed in harmony with the laws which control busi- 
ness. He points out that the cost of oil to the consumer is no less 
low to-day, and many think that it is lower, than it would have 
been, had the business of extracting and refining petroleum not 
been concentrated and managed as one vast concern. Notwith- 
standing, however, the exceptional ability with which this corpora- 
tion has been managed, our author holds that the chances are in 
favor of its losing ultimately its practical monopoly and meeting 
the fate of all previous experiments in the way of huge combina- 
tions. 

" It is a hundred to one whether it will survive when the present men 
at the head retire, or, perhaps, I should say, when the present man re- 
tires, for wonderful organizations imply a veritable genius at the helm." 

The commander-in-chief, no doubt, must have able corps com- 
manders under him, but a Napoleon is needed at the head. 

" To those who quote the Standard Oil Company as an evidence that 
trusts or combinations can be permanently successful, I say, ' Wait and 
see.' " 

It is, in fine, our author's belief that the people of the United 
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States can afford to smile at the efforts of their manufacturers 
and railway magnates to evade fundamental economic laws by 
trusts, or combinations, or pools, or " differentials," or anything 
of the kind. He says : 

" Only let the people hold firmly to the doctrine of free competition. 
Keep the field open. Freedom for all to engage in railroad building when 
and where capital desires, subject to conditions open to all! Freedom 
for all to engage in any branch of manufacturing under like conditions." 

Here, then, is a manufacturer who, with one exception — Mr. 
John D. Kockefeller — has reaped a larger profit than any man liv- 
ing from the application of the principle of concentration to a 
particular industry, yet who solemnly assures us that : 

" there can be no permanent extortion of profit beyond the average return 
from capital, nor any monopoly, either in transportation or manufactures. 
Any attempt to maintain either must end in failure, and failure ulti- 
mately disastrous just in proportion to the temporary success of the fool- 
ish effort. It is simply ridiculous for a party of men to meet in a room 
and attempt by passing resolutions to change the great laws which govern 
human affairs in the business world, and this, whether they be railway 
presidents, bankers, or manufacturers." 

But, it may be asked, has Mr. Carnegie lived up to his asser- 
tion that "the only people who have reason to fear trusts are 
those foolish enough to enter into them " ? Do his acts attest be- 
lief in his own words? Has he not shown confidence in trusts 
generally by placing his own factories at the disposal of the United 
States Steel Corporation ? We answer, Not at all. He has by no 
means renounced his distrust of trusts in general. He has simply 
given proof of confidence in the individual men who manage a 
given combination. He has faith in their recognition of the inex- 
orable laws of political economy. He believes that in exchanging 
his factories for the bonds of the United States Steel Corporation 
he has taken no speculative risk. It is this belief that causes him 
to say that he has " retired from business and reformed." 

III. 

It would be a mistake to imagine that the whole of Mr. Car- 
negie's book is concerned with the means of amassing wealth 
and with the economic laws governing its distribution. Some of 
his most memorable pages are devoted to the large and fructify- 
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ing uses to which opulence may be put. Here, again, the author 
speaks as an expert, in a sense which is unique. Already the 
magnitude of his contributions for philanthropic purposes dwarfs 
the work performed by any other public benefactor known to 
history. From some of the essays printed in this volume, which 
were penned long ago, it is evident that the dedication of his vast 
accumulations to beneficent objects has been the long-cherished 
and unswerving aim of his life. In a lecture delivered a good 
many years since, he expressed the conviction that wealth should 
be regarded as a sacred trust, to be administered, not by execu- 
tors and trustees, but during the lifetime of its possessor, for the 
highest good of the people. He then made the assertion, which 
he has often since repeated, that : 

" The day is coming, and already we see its dawn, in which the man 
who dies possessed of millions of available wealth which was free and in 
his hands ready to be distributed, will die disgraced." 

He went on to say that: 

"By administering surplus wealth during one's own lifetime great 
wealth may be made a blessing to the community, and the occupation of 
the business man accumulating wealth may be elevated so as to rank with 
any profession." 

If any human being has lived up to this conception of the right 
uses of wealth, it is the author of this volume. As regards the 
scope and aggregate value of his benefactions, the names of 
Girard, of Nobel and of Hirsch are already eclipsed by his. Ac- 
cording to an authoritative list recently published in Pennsyl- 
vania, his donations to public ends — no account is made of his 
private charities — amount collectively to nearly seventy million 
dollars, distributed between the United States, Scotland, Canada, 
England, Cuba, and Ireland, these countries being designated in 
the order of the extent to which they have been beneficiaries. 
There is no reason to suppose that Mr. Carnegie's consecration 
of an imperial fortune to the public good will cease, so long as his 
life shall last. The unparalleled magnitude of his pecuniary 
contributions to the welfare of his fellow-men is not more im- 
pressive than the foresight that has led him to couple his gifts 
with wise conditions, by which the danger of pauperizing com- 
munities and individuals is avoided. 
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Unquestionably, the determination to head the roll of the 
world's philanthropists was prompted by a love of fame. He is 
an illustrious victim of " that last infirmity of noble minds." 
He would doubtless himself acknowledge that, " if it be a sin to 
covet honor, he is the most offending soul alive." Among the 
lovers of mankind his preeminence is undisputed. We add that, 
by the method no less than by the volume of his giving, he has 
earned the only reward that he desires. As Mr. Carnegie has 
divined, there is more than one way to foil oblivion. He has 
built himself a monument, broad-based, sky-pointed, like the 
pyramids. For the thousands and the tens of thousands who will 
profit by his beneficence, year after year and century after cen- 
tury, it will be at once a duty and a joy to perpetuate his memory. 
Gratitude will speak in benediction. Seldom is it given to a 
sovereign to leave a deep mark upon history. Presidents die and 
are forgotten; but, when it shall prove as hard to recall them as 
it now is to recite the list of the Popes, the name of Carnegie 
will be still remembered. 

M. W. Hazeltine. 



